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Money, sTocks, &c. United States 5 per cents 
are quoted in New-York at 110, and shares in the 
bank of the United States at 1194. The 3 per 
cents have sold at public sale in Boston for 75 per 
cent. Bills on England are at 1104, andrising. A 
London price current, of the 20th April, quotes 
the U. S. bank shares at 23/. 10s. ($104 54);. Ame- 
rican 6-per cents at 101 a 106, according to the pe- 
riod limited for their redemption British 3 per 
eent. consols 724. ; 

Under date of the 21st ult. the secretary of the 
treasury of the United States gives notice, “that a 
sum equal to the amount of the Mississippi stock 
now outstanding, having been received in the trea- 
sury, from the sale of the public lands pledged for 
its redemption, the whole of said stock will be dis- 
charged at the treasury, on or after the first day of 
August next.” The aggregate of this stock is 
about 700,000 dollars. And, we are informed by 
the National Intelligencer, that the balance of the 
Louisiana stock, amounting to about 2,100,000, in- 
cluding interest, has been redeemed. 

The present high price of our stocks in our own 
markets, is caused by the rate of exchange and 
the demand in Europe as well as in the United 
States, for thingsin which money may be safely and 
profitably vested. It costs us 110 dollars in the 
United States to pay 100 dollars in England, and 
the probability is that the rate of exchange will 
rise to 20 per cent. advance, or that we shall be 
completely drained of our specie. Gold, even of 
our own coinage, is now gathered up for exporta- 
tion, with as much avidity as ever Spanish dollirs 
were collected for the East India and China‘ mar- 
ket, and, when remittances of stocks and of that 
precious metal cannot any longer be made, those 
in silver will be resorted to—for some of our most 
valuable commodities are excluded and others are 
depreciating in price in England; yet it is still 
upon a trade thus conditioned that the government 
looks for revenue: it depends upon that and on 
loans for the means of meeting its current expen- 
ses, and this destructive system has its advocates 
among the people! We shall soon see the end of 
it—tt will finish itself before long, and be self-buried 
alive in its own desolations. 

The time was when it was advantageous to 
have our stocks held in Europe. We wanted 
capital—for every body was busy and requir- 
ed the use of money; and we paid the interest 
easily, because there was a lively demand and li- 
beral prices for whatever the industry of the peo- 
ple of the United States could produce. But now 
it 1s detrimental to us that our stocks should be 
held in Europe, as the greater part of them proba- 
bly are—because capital is abundant and industry 
paralized; and hence the payment of the interest 
thereon acts as a total loss of its amount, and con- 
tinually tends to drain our country of its rightful 
Fesources, adding to the balance of trade against 
us. The time also was, and for the same reasons, 
when a resort to imposts to defray the expenses of 
government was prudent and proper—but now, 
ww like reasons also, having seen that it could 
ieee depended upon in war and has proved itself 

cient in peace, it is inexpedient to uphold it 


“ny longer as the chiet reliance of the nation to 
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support its government, as is ably demonstrated 
in the article below, “on the meaning of words.” 
But we have not either time or room just now to 
descant on these momentous things as they de- 
serve, and as wé shall attempt at some early period. 
The subject is of the utmost importance, for it 
will result in consequences of serious magnitude. 
But we have little hope of checking the current 
of popular opinion. We have had a2 long season 
of prosperity; and nothing but adversity, coming 
home to our fire-sides, will teach us the necessity 
of changing our measures according to circum- 
stances. What should we think of a man that 
would wear a summer-coat in the winter season, 
provided he had the means of obtaining a suitable 
garment? If he was obstinate enough to persist 
in its use, because it Aad been warm enough him, 
we should not be displeased to hear that he was 
nipped by the frost, and taught wisdom through 
suffering—however much we might have wished 
that he had been guided by the reason of things, 
instead of being forced by the necessities of them. 

We are sincerely glad to hear that the Louisiana 
stock, which, like a “foul fiend,” so often met us in 
the late treasury reports, has beenredeemed, and 
hope the fact is real/y and literally so, without sup- 
plement, addendum or explanation—all which we 
shall be able to ascertain in due season. 





Goon—very coop! Having recently mentioned 
Keun, the stage-player, who caused himself to be 
imported into the United States that he might ex- 
port a few thousand of our surp/us dollars, in terms 
that appear to have excited an unpleasant sensa- 
tion in some who love every thing imported and 
despise all that is of domestic growth, or as tend- 
ing to the domestic circulation of money—it may 
be right that, for the consolation of those persons, 
we should again notice the proceedings of this 
quack of old dame Nature. 

In Baltimore he was favorably, but not raptur- 
ously received. His fame had preceded him. In 
the British periodical works, which are published 
to save us the trouble of thinking for ourselves, he 
had been extolled as amounting nearly to perfec- 
tion, and we were duly prepared to accept him as 
if we ‘‘ne’er should look upon his like again,” and 
he was wonderfully puffed here or caused it so to 
be done. In general, he had full houses and was 
waited upon by the fashionables—too many of whom 
owed the ability to visit the theatre from the pay- 
ment of their debts at the rate of one cent in the 
dollar, by the benefit of our patent insolvent laws. 
He concluded his engagement here with an insult- 
ing address to the auditory, if the report of it is any 
thing like correct: he told them in real substance, 
that thev knew nothing about the beauties of the 
drama, except what Cooke and himself had exhibit- 
ed to them—“that they must look to the land in 
which ae lived for those brilliant stars that add a 
lustre even to the name of SaaxsrEarr!” The 
latter was a fool, or Kean is worse. The “immor- 
tal bard,” as he is called, taught us to look up to 
nature for good acting, and K. must have thought 
his auditors natural idiots, when he directed them 
to grade their notions of such acting by any other 





scale. The insult is not forgotten, if we are to 
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judge by what we see and hear—and it is probable 
that the author of it will not revisit this city in his 
professional character, as he kindly told the people 
he would honor them by doing, after what has hap- 
pened at Boston, which he dubbed “the literary em- 
porium of the new world,” to return the compli- 
ment of folly which the people of that town had 
paid to him. See present vol. of the Rxeisrrr, 
page 49. 

After finishing his engagement at Baltimore he 
returned to Boston, to be worshipped by the fashion 
of the town—but the “nine day’s wonder’, was 
over, and the people were not willing to part with 
their cash so reacily as before. He played two 
nights to thin houses—he was for the third night 
to perform the part of Richard. A numerous but 
not an overflowing auditory attended; the people 
waited patiently upon the great man until eight 
o’clock, and then became clamorous at the delay. 
The manager came forward’ and stated that Mr. 
Kean had absolutely refused to appear before the 
audience on account of the thinness of the house. 
It seems that he finished this piece of impudence 
by suddenly and privately departing from Boston 
for New York. We have yet to hear of his recep- 
tion there—but it is not unlikely that he will soon 
be prepared to return from whence he came, to 
assist the reviewers and others in their denuncia- 
tions of us for want of taste, because we are not dis- 
posed to tolerate impertinence at all times, even 
though imported—and at others, are willing to think 
for ourselves, however troublesome it may be! 

The Boston folks have been rightfully served— 
they deserved no better treatment for their former 
folly; but Kean has shewn himself as ungrateful as 
he is-self-consequential. It is stated, he nearly “cut 
a caper” like this in Philadelpbia;—when actually 
dréssed for a character, he refused to appear before 
a thin house, until the managers were induced to 
offer him four hundred dollars for the performance, 
rather than violate their promise to the public. The 
money subdued the pride of the actor and he con- 
descended to go on—verifying the old saying, that 
“money makes the mare go!” 

The “good” of this affair is—that it will proba. 
bly prevent the shipment of many thousand dollars 
to England in exchange for-——nothing, but the 
rantings of a spoiled stage-player. 7 

The people of Boston are exceedingly wroth 
with their late favorite—the papers. speak of him 
in the severest terms of reprobation. The «run. 
away” is advertised at “one cent reward,” and it is 
said that «she may be easily recognized by his mis- 
shapen trunk, his coxcomical, cockney manner, 
and his bladder actions!” All persons are cau- 
tioned against “harboring the vagrant,”? &c. in due 
form. It appears that on his way to New York 
the “run-away” was robbed of his trunk, containing 
a considerable sum of money, &c. which he chari- 
tably supposes was committed by some person who 
followed him from Bosion/ 


THE MEANING OF worDs.—There is no word in 
the English language so little understood as ex- 
cise: there is none so important to be understood, 
With many, the bare mention of the word excites 
a chill air, instinctive shuddering--yet when it is 
examined witha reference to its practical effects, 
all its horror disappears. One half of the errors 
of government arise from not understanding the 
meaning of words—because demagi gues and can- 
didates play upon these \for popularity, and take 
as much pains to frighten or allure the people by 


a? 


children, by threatening them with “raw-head-anq. 
bloody-bones” or promising them ginger cakes, Jy 
free governments especially, the great danger tg 
be apprehended is from the vices of candidates, 
The history of eursis destined to afford memora. 
ble illustrations of this remark. Few who hold 
offices or wish to obtain them, are without these 
vices—the greatest and most dangerous of which 
is the corruption and misleading ot public opinion 
by these arts, which in all ages have been resorted 
to by the aspiring, and which. will never become 
dissected because they are commonly successful, 
Professions of great love for the people, a grett 
abhorrence of taxation, well interlarded with great 
zeal for the poor people of the country, strong de. 
clamation against tax-gatherers and oppression, 
have been and forever will be the story of the am. 
bitious of acquiring fame for themselves, or jealous 
of what has been acquired by another. Hence 
we find in these days so much said of excise and 
internal taxation, such lively fears about imposing 
additional burthens on the people, such alarming 
forebodings of the oppression on the poor, which 
must result from a change in our revenue system— 
Almost every candidate has become the people’s 
friend, the poor man’s guardiao, lavish in promises 
of what he will do,as well as censure on the course 
of others: believe them, they will save the country, 
their opponents will ruin it. Since the agitation 
of the great question of protection to our manufac. 
turers, this kind of electioneering has become quite 
an epidemic, and the task seems imposed on me to 
effect acure by an examination of the causes of the 
complaint. Ii people will not read and enquire, 
then they must fall a prey to the arts of candidates 
for their favor—if they will examine, any man that 
votes shall have it in his power to expose them 
in such a way that they must invent some other 
word for a bug bear. I pledge myself to rescue 
this much abused word “excise” trom the many 
charges made against it. Itis a tax assessed on the 
articles produced or manufactured in the country. 
Whether we call it internal taxation, excise, or by 
any other term, it does not alter the substance: 
the name given to it does not affect its operation 
onthe public oron the government. Duty is the 
more proper term for a tax whether internal or ex- 
ternal, in the acts of congress. fhe tax on foreign 
and domestic spirits is called in both cases duty— 
the common acceptation of the country gives te 
this duty on domestic spirits the name of excise; 
though it is seldom applied to a duty on other arti- 
cles Now, in the nature of this duty on domestic 
distilled spirits, there is nothing more oppressive 
than inthe duty on foreign spirits:—those who drink 
must pay. A. drinks rum, and pays 25 cents duty; 
B. drinks whiskey, and pays 25 cents duty—the 
amount being the same,any man chooses which he 
will pay in his choice of the spirits he uses—as he 
must pay some tax, he pays as much in the one as 
the other. Call it duty, tax, impost, excise, there 
is no more oppression in the one than the other. 
This word then becomes disarmed of its terrific 
effect. Asto spirits, no good reason can be pet: 
ceived why it should be more formidable when ap- 
plied to other objects—-to clothing, iron, paper, &c- 
All the hardship of excise is in the name, in the ima 
gination--it is a mere prejudice, resulting from 
the want of a little reflection, which when bestow- 
ed but for a moment, makes the subject too simple 
and plain for discussion inan essay in such a papet 
asthe Registér Yet it is the simplicity of the sub- 
ject,the plainness of comprehension, which prevents 
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nue question on which this country is divided, which | 
is the best system—impost, which is a tax on foreign 
products and manufactures; excise which is a tax on 
domestic products and manufactures—any man of 
the plainest mind will say, as to mere rumor, if the 
ratio of the tax is the same the people pay the 
same in either mode. The preference of the one 
system over the other must be governed by other 
considerations, growing out of the situation of the 
country, to which: a wise and just government 
will always be attentive, and which it is highly ini 
mical to overlook. It has been seen from official 
documents that, so far as respects impost on adva- 
lorem goods, every dollar of revenue received ito 
the treasury is the means of taking five dollars out 
of the country—it being the necessary conse- 
quence of encouraging the consumption of foreign 
articles in preference to domestic. If this isa wise 
and sound policy, then impost is the best system of 
revenue—but if this is bad policy, then excise is 
the best; for the natural consequence of the adop- 
tion of this system is the encouragement of our 
products and manufactures—because, the more is 
made at home the greater is the revenue: whereas 
it, impost, the more is imported and the less of do- 
mesticis consumed, the more is received by govern- 
ment. If 20,000,000 gallons of spirits were con- 
sumed in the United States, and a tax of 25 cents a 
galion imposed on such as were imported and such 
as were made at home were free—then every gal- 
lon of domestic would diminish the revenue 25 
cents—it would be the interest of government to 
encourage the importation, and the reverse if the 
tax was on the domestic. Here comes up the 
question interesting to every farmer, évery land- 
holder, every laborer, every poor man in the coun- 
try—-which is best for them? Every barrel of do- 
mestic spirits gives a market for 12 or 15 bushels 
of grain, creates a demand for fuel, labor and sub- 
sistence—every barrel of imported spirits destroys 
a market for 12 or 15 bushels of grain, lessens the 
demandjfor fuel, labor and subsistence. While re- 
venue is raised by impost, the interest of the go- 
vernment is one way, the interest of the people 
another—but when excise is resorted to, to supply 
the public wants, the interest of both is as it ought 
tobe—thesame. The 20,000,000 gallons of spirits 
annually consumed in the country would, if made 
at home, require a supply of from eight to ten 
millions bushels of grain, and the people could 
afford to pay the tax; if the spirits are import- 
ed, the people must pay the same tax, and not 
only lose a market for their grain but be obliged 
to send the price of it to foreign countries, thus los- 
ing a market tér 10,000,0UU bushels of ourown grain 
or other materials, and creating one to this amount 
for foreigners. ‘This is a matter the farmer must 
think well of—he must examine for himself; he will 
see how deeply he is interested in this controversy. 
This nation consumes annually 40,000,000 dollars 
worth of advalorem goods—at first cost, this sum 
is made up of labor, fuel, materials and subsistence, 
for which we furnish a market to foreigners: if 
these goods were manufactured among ourselves 
it would increase our market 40,000,U00; in the 
one case we send 40,000,000 away, in the other 
ease we keep 40,000,000 athome. ‘This presents 
4 true statement of the account in a national bear- 
ng. Ifno tax was imposed, this would be a tery 
simple question for the people to decide, and I 
here putit home to any man who hasa vote, to an- 
swer mein what way a patriotic government ought 
'o assess the public burthens? I say, the mode is 
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money from the public or the country, which most 
tends to increase the industry and the value of the 
property of our citizens. If taxes are laid on domes- 
tic products, the tax alone is drawn from the peo- 
ple—the rest of the price of the article remainsat 
home. Thus on the consumption of domestic ad- 
valorem goods, the government raise a tax of 
8,000,000, it leaves 32,000,000 worth untouched; 
if the same amount is laid in foreign goods, the 
people must pay 48,000,000, while the demand for 
their produce and labor is diminished 40,000,000, 
This practically illustrates the difference between 
the two systems of revenue and the relative effect 
of impostand excise. There is no fallacy about it 
—it requires no reasoning; it is plain matter of fact; 
no man dare deny the truth of the statement; 
every one must feel its application: he need only 
to think a few minutes to well understand the mean- 
ing of words. 

Foreign cloth is made of foreign wool—every 
yard imported deprives the American farmer of 
a market fur two pounds of wool—every cent of 
duty he pays government tends to encourage 
them to depress domestic produce; but make our 
cloth at home—every yard makes a demand for two 
pounds of wool, and every cent of tax is a new in- 
ducement tothe government to increase our means 
of paying. When the objects of government ex- 
tend beyond revenue, by the adoption of a system 
for the protection of national interests and the en- 
couragement of the products of our own soil, the 
rates ot duty become so apportioned as to effectu- 
ate all objects by the same law. ‘This was the po- 
licy of what is called the venerable system formed 
by our government shortly after its adoption—ex- 
cise was a very prominent and important part; so 
early as 1791, when a duty was laid on domestic 
distilled spirits—this was “in those good old times 
when this wondertul and admirable government of 
freemen was formed”—by the first conwress un- 
der the present constitution. Ther law of the 3d 
March, 1791, affords an example of the true prin- 
ciple of a revenue measure. By the law of 1790, 
August 10, there was imposed on foreign spirits a 
duty of 12, 124,13, 15, 20, 25 cents a gallon, accord. 
ing to the proof: to have laid an excise on domes- 
tic spirits without raising the duty on foreign, 
would have been destroying the discrimination be- 
tween our own and foreign products—this was not 
the spirit of the good old times; it has been reserv- 
ed for modern discoveries. By the act of 1791, the 
duty onithe foreign was raised to 20, 21, 22, 25, 30 
and 40 cents, and a duty imposed on domestic of 
9, 10, 11, 13, 17 and 25 cents a gallon, according to 
the proof, making a discrimination of a very decid- 
ed kind in favor of the product of our own soil and 
labor, In thus tracing the impasition of an excise 
to this early period of our history, as well as its 
application to many other articles and continuance 
for eleven years, it is seen that it is no new project 
now first brought forward; it was a very essential 
part of the national system, and whenever it has 
been abandoned the government has resorted to 
loans. ‘The whole system of internal taxation was 
repealed 6th April, 1802: on the 26th February, 
183, a law passed authorizing a loan of 2,000,000; 
1%th November, 1803, one for 3,750,000; 26th 
Warch, 1804, one for 1,000,000 dollars. During the 
late war, excise and taxes were laid on various ar- 
ticles—they were repealed im the session of 1817- 
1818: in 1820, 5,000,000 were borrowed, in 1821, 
4,000,000, and, with the balance of the sinking fund, 
amounting to several millions, applied to the ordi- 
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only an old but an indispensable mode of raising 
revenue, which was never more wanted than now. 
Will any one point out a better mode, or is there 
to be this unbending obstinacy, this sullen pride of 
opinion, that will still so far govern our public offi- 
cers, that they will, at all hazards to the country 
and themselves, sullenly and obstinately refuse to 
resort to any thing but impost—and, when that 
fails, to loans?—and, sooner than build up the ma. 
nufactures of our own country as the objects and 
means of revenue, go without it and borrow year 
after year, clinging to a system that experience 
has proved inadequate, as closely as if it furnished 
the most abundant revenue with the least possible 
pressure on the people? It is truly singular to find 
6n this subject so little reasoning and so much de- 
clamation; no one has attempted to convince the 
people that it would not be for their interest to 
have the revenue of the country built on its domes- 
tic produce and manufactures. Vo discuss and ex- 
amine their subject on one side seems almost tri- 
fling with public attention. In my former remarks 
it cannot well ‘be said that there is nothing worthy 
of notice or deserving a reply—it cannot surely be 
intended that this great maiter shall go to the ce 
cision of the freemen of the country with the mere 
common stuff about oppression, burthens on the 
poor, and such like canting. My manner may be 
too plain for financiers or statesmen; the stile of my 
writing not sufficiently courtly—or our opponents 
may think that, let the reason and facts of a case be 
ever so strong, a mere shrug or unsupported de- 
claration that excise will be in practice the same 
odious and hateful tax which they call it in their 
memorials and addresses, will satisfy the people— 
that impost, which furnishes them capital and pro- 
fits, is beneficial to the poor and a mild mode of 
taxation!. While they thus keep within their she!! 
and refuse to do more than make assertions, they 
must allow me to tell them to their beards, that 
they are wilfully deceiving the country and them. 
selves—that they sign their names to memorials 
which they either do not read or do not believe; and 
when they attempt to rouse the passions and preju- 
dices of the nation, it is by inducing others to be- 
lieve what they themselves know not to be true— 
that impost is either just, politic or equal.. Argu- 
ments are scarcely worth using on a matter so plain 
that a simple statement will bring the whole merits 
to the mind inthe most convincing manner, as in 
the fallowing: 
Impost. Excise 
Ad valorem goods, 40,000,000 The same amount manufactured 
—this is spent at home. 
Duty at20 per cent, %,000,000 The same excise or internal du- 
—_—_—— ty leaves a saving to the coun- 
‘The people pay 48,000,000 _—try at large of 32,000,000* 
This difference is made up of domestic mate- 
rials, domestic labor, machinery, fuel, buildings 
and provisions, which have a value and a market 
under a system of excise, but are of no value under 
one of impost. To balance this immense item, 


there is in favor of impest only the solitary one, the 





*thisis a general view—to be more particular, 
it must be observed that the 10 and 20 per cent. 
added to ad valorem goods is not sent abroad nomi- 
nally, but in fact—for, besides the notorious under 
valuing, which is very extensive as to consigned 
and auction goods, the evasives by making up arti- 
cles of mixed materials, charged with different 
rates of duty, as cotton and silk, ene paying 15 and 
the other 25, and entering them as of the lowest 
rate, at least equal if they do not exceed the cus- 
tom house additions and shipping charges. ‘This 
‘general view is, therefore, substantially correct. 
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employment of American shipping and seamen jn 
bringing foreign goods here—and this is, in fact 
the national difference of the two systems. A re. 
gular trader to England or France will import 
$1,000,000 worth of goodsa year, which employs 300 
tons of shipping and 25 seamen—§ 1,000,000 of the 
same goods manufactured at home, would employ 
of men, women, children, farmer’s produce, &c. &e, 
&c. reader, say for thyself how much;—make 





thine own calculation, reflect ten minutes and ex. 


tend thy view to all the branches of national indus. 
try,—then tell me, dost thou by this time understand 
the meaning of words? ‘Thy comprehension, how. 
ever limited, will explain the terrors of excise to 
foreign and eastern agents—the terrors of impost 
to every patriot. ( Communicated, 








Legislature of Connecticut. 
GOVERNOR’S MESSAGE, 
Gentlemen of the senate, and 
gentlemen of the house of representatives: 

Tam happy to congratulate you on the return of 
this joyful anniversary, which again convenes the 
councils of thisfree republic. During the past year, 
we have enjoved generai health, and a season of 
unusual fertility: the people are industrious, frugal 
and tranquil: the dignity of agricultural pursuits 
is advancing: improvements in the arts are gra. 
dually extending, and both are deriving advan. 
tages from applications of science and learning 
to general use: all the severe evils we suffer, have 
arisen from an unskiltul and improvident disregard 
of those social laws, by which the moral govern. 
ment of the world is invariably directed: still we 
remain a highly favored community, and the boun- 
ties we are receiving, demand united aspirations 
of devout gratitude, to the beneficent Disposer of 
all events, 

In addition to the ordinary business of the ses- 
sion, much of your attention will probably be di- 
rected, to a revision and compilation of the statute 
laws of this state. I do not doubt your disposition 
to proceed in this most important work, with the 
greatest circumspection; preserving in the new 
code, all those regulations upon which the pro- 
perty of individuals, and the order of society essen 
tially depend; incorporating all those amendments 
which have obtained the sanction of experience, 
and avoiding every unnecessary change of phraseo- 
logy, which may leadto new litigations upon points 
which have been deliberately settled. The laws 
of Connecticut are among the most wise memo- 
rials of republican government now existing among 
mankind. Under their benign protection, ouran- 
ces ors were, for ages, secure and happy; nor can 
piety or patriotism breathe to Heaven a more af- 
fectionate desire, than that they may remain un- 
impaired for the benefit of posterity, while our 
hills exist, and while our rivers dispense fertility 
to the beautiful plains which surround us. 

The act of the last session, requiring the brigade 
of cavalry to be reduced to four regiments, and to 
be dissolved, after an incorporation with the bri- 
gades of infantry, has been executed. ‘The first 
and third regiments of cavalry have been annexed 
to the first brigade of infantry; the second, to the 
fifth brigade, and the fourth to the sixth brigade. 

In pursuance of the same act, the rifle regiments 
have been dissolved, and the companies annexe 
to the contiguous regiments of infantry, except 
the eighth company, which has been dissolved at 
its own request. Although, by this arrangement, 
the regiments have been rendered more uneqv@ 
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shan was desirable, yet after consultation, I deem- 
ed it the most conducive to the interests of the 
militia, and to the convenience of the companies, 
of any which could be devised. 

By an act of congress passed on the 12th day of 
May, 1820, the system of discipline and field exer- 
cise, compiled by major general Scott, and ordered 
to be observed in the army of the United States, by 
the different corps of infantry, artillery, and rifle- 
men, has been prescribed as the rule of exercise 
and discipline for the militia throughout the United 
States, and so much of the act of May 8th, 1792, 
as established the system of the Baron de Steuben, 
has been repealed. The same measure has also 
been confirmed by an act of congress, passed dur- 
ing the last sessien, ou the 2d of March, 1821. Vhe 
rules of exercise for the infantry, have been re- 
ceived, but I cannot learn that any system for the 
exercise of the artillery or riflemen, has yet been 
compiled. In devising the means of promulgating 
the new system, for the government of the militia 
of this state, you will doubtless consider, whether 
a revision of the act of the last session, is not ren- 
dered expedient, by some of its provisions. The 
rifle companies have been trained and equipped 
at a considerable expense; their exercise is essen- 
tially different from that of the infantry with which 
they are now incorporated, and if active service 
should be required, they would be found an effi- 
cient corps, well adapted to the defence of the 
state. 
in connection with this subject, you are request- 
ed to consider the present state of tbe corps of 
horse-artillery, whose equipments have never been 
completed, and which may now be obtained at 
much less expense than heretofore. In active ser- 
vice, they would be found a very efficient body of 
men, and, with their co-operation, our present or- 
ganization will be as complete, and as far as my 
information extends, as satisfactory to those who 
perform service, as any which can be devised. | 
have no doubt that you will constantly bear in 
mind, that the public defence is almost exclusively 
committed to the militia, and that you will, as far 
as is found practicable, reconcile symmetry, method 
and utility, with their convenience, thereby dimin- 
ishing the unavoidable burdens and expenses im- 
posed upon the military department. 

In several of the neighboring states, public at- 
tention has been highly excited to their Jaws for 
supporting paupers. It may therefore become in- 
teresting to observe what new regulations they 
adopt, not only to enable us to avail ourselves of 
the lights afforded by their experience, but also 
forthe protection of our towns, against being har. 
rassed by a vagrant population. No defects in our 
system have been suggested to me, nor have I 
heard from any quarter, that our burdens are unu- 
sually oppressive. On this subject, I have only to 
request you to consider, whether it is not expe- 
dient to direct the controller to prepare a form, 
to be transmitted to the selectmen of the respec- 
tive towns, and to provide that annual returns be 
made to that officer, of the number and descrip- 
tion of paupers supported at the public expense, 
4s the foundation of a statement to be laid before 
the general assembly. The expense and trouble 
would be inconsiderable, and the statistical views 
it would afford, on a subject of great importance, 
Would, for many purposes, be highly useful. 

Several of the states have, for some time, been 
attempting to reform their regulations for sup- 
porting penitentiaries, and to reduce the increas. 
‘8S €Xpenses of penal justice. All the alterations 





which have hitherto been made, have, I believe, 
tended to increase the rigor of punishments. I 
have no doubt that the substitution of restraint and 
labor, for the cruel and sanguinary inflictions of the 
ancient code, has been equally wise and humane, 
and that the disappointments which have been ex- 
perienced, have been occasioned by defective ar- 
rangements. The scale of human enjoyments rises, 
from that degree of rest and sustenance, which is 
barely sufficient to support life, to that which af- 
fords the means of the highest innocent gratifica. 
tions, both physical and mental; and in the efforts 
of men to elevate their condition in this scale, are 
to be found, independent of religious sentiments, 
which originate in a higher source, the excitements 
to all human improvements, including all the mo- 
tives which stimulate industry, and the causes of 
every attainment in physical and moral excellence. 
The propensities and habits which dispose men to 
the commission of crimes, are violent passions, 
intemperance and dishonesty. Convicts are com- 
monly men of vigorous health, middle age, and fre- 
quently they are neither deficient in intelligence 
nor education. The conduct of the must depraved 
men is influenced by a misdirected desire of hap- 
piness, but their reason being perverted, they seek 
to obtain good, by selfish gratifications, and the in- 
dulgence of unbridled passions. It is the object 
of penitentiary establishments, to protect society 
against injuries, to restrain the unprincipled, by 
the fearof losing the enjoyments which they pos- 
sess, and by actual. deprivations, to convince. of- 
fenders, that «the way of the transgressor is hard.” 

The establishment of New-Gate prison, has been 
founded on these principles. I have no doubt that 
its influence has been salutary in preventing 
crimes, and, as far as my knowledge extends, no 
wish exists, that recourse should be had to the an- 
cient modes of punishment. All are satisfied that 
the lives, property and tranquility of peaceable 
and honest citizens, must be absolutely preserved 
from violation; and, while it is acknowledged that 
criminals have rights which ought to be conscien- 
tiously respected, and that their persons should be 
protected against arbitrary restraints, pain and 
wretchedness, it is justly expected, that the pub- 
lic expense should be as limited, as may be found 
compatible with these principles. 

The only defect in our system, with which I 
am acquainted, is the want of arrangements for giv- 
ing full effect to the wise principles of the act of 
May,1805. This can only be accomplished, by 
enclosing a greater space, and by increasing the 
number of workshops; thereby enabling the over- 
seers to diversify the labor of the convicts, and to 
render it more productive, and, by adapting the re- 
straints to the different havits and deportment of 
the offenders, to present to their minds adequate 
motives to industry and reformation. : 

The president of the United States, has, on his 
second inauguration, presented to the people, an 
interesting view of the obligations of the govern: 
ment, of the duties of good citizens, and of the ac- 
tual condition of this great country, with which I 
fully accord. By the late treaty with Spain, our 
limits have, on all sides, become adjusted, extend. 
ing to the lakes, the ocean and the forest, and em- 
bracing a great proportion of the territory in all 
the temperate climates of North America. In addi- 
tion toithe value of Florida, as a connecting luk 
in the chain of our union with the western states, 
and to the obvious utility of its harbours and timber 
for maritime purposes, I have but little doubt that 
the intrinsic value of the soil itself, is much more 
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consi:icrable than has sometimes been imagined, 
as being more salubrious, capable of supporting a 
greater population, and adapted to modes of cul- 
ture different from any which have hitherto been 
introduced in the alluvial territory before acquired. 
In the possession of an ample domain, sufficient for 
remote generations, in the patriotic devotion of the 
people, and especially in their present union, un- 
der the free; mild and uniform institutions which 
have been reared by their care, the fondest antici- 
pations of the founders of the revolution, have at 
length been realized, and they are now makin 

their last appeals to the present age, which will be 
recorded as eternal proofs that they have performed 
their duties. To the virtue, intelligence and brave- 
ry of the people, and to the wisdam, energy and 
enlightened counsels of those who may conduct 
their government, are now entrusted the most im- 
portant concerns which were ever committed to 
men. Both the friends and the enemies of public 
liberty throughout the world, are now critically 
observing our conduct, and theirs will be regulated, 
not by our professions, but by the success, or fail- 
ure of the experiment we are now making. If it 
is found in practice, that, on the just performance 
of his duties, every man can here maintain, in peace 
and tranquility, the secure enjoyment of his rights 
acquired under the faith of government and the 
sanction of stable laws, then our country will soon 


attain all that moral and intellectual dignity, of 


which human nature is susceptible, and our exam. 
ple will be imitated by other nations;—but if, by 
prostrating the powers of government, by the pre- 
valence of internal factions, or-more probably, by 


the dissentions occasioned by the counteraction of 


jocal jurisdictions, we become a divided people, 
thea the tears of our deluded countrymen and the 
groans of miserable and enslaved nations, will here- 
after accumulate perpetual reproaches on thatage, 
which will have betrayed the rights of mankind, 

On this most grave of all subjects of contempla- 
tion, my hopes greatly surmount my apprehensions, 
yet no one will deny that the present situation of 
our country is critical. My hopes are principally 
founded on the expectation, that the triends of the 
public welfare will deliberately consider, and effi- 
ciently support the wise and paternal suggestions 
of the president. In this country, public opinion 
is sovereign, and public measures will exhibit indi- 
cations of vigor, or of imbecility, as that opinion is 
wisely or feebly directed. I have no doubt that the 
military and naval preparations which were com- 
menced atthe close of the last war, are necessary 
to the preservation of our peace and union, and 
well calculated to prevent an unnecessary waste of 
human life. They ought, in my opinion, to be per- 
fected and steadily maintained. They resemble 
the fences around our farms, without which the 
labour of the husbandman is unavailing. Wehave 
only to-open our eyes on the events which are oc- 
curring among mankind, to be convinced that the 
laws of political action are nearly as invariable as 
those of geometry, and that it is as true now, as it 
was in the time of Philip of Macedon, “that by 
fraud or by force, the possessions of the supine and 
indolent, naturally devolve to the active and intre- 

FP 

All our national distresses proceed, in my opi- 
nion, froma defective system of finance, which will, 
J am persuaded, more and more weaken and im- 
poverish the country, until it ischanged. The low 


rate of interest, and the decreasing value of labor, 
are sure signs of the stagnation of every kind of ac- 
tive employment, and the high prices of our public 
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same 


stocks in England, in connection with the rate of 
exchange, are infallible indications, that the repre- 
sentatives of our wealth are rapidly transferring to 
that country. The produce of our farms being 
refused, these transfers are made in payment for 
fabrics of wool, cotton, linen and metals, which our 
soil and our arts might produce in abundance, not 
merely for home consumption, but for the support 
of our commerce, which can only revive through 
manufactures, or during European wars in which 
we remain neutral, The fabrics which we import, 
we yearly consume, thereby constantly destroying 
the capital applied in payment, and leaving our ac. 
cumulating debts as mortgages upon our remaining 
resources. 

There is now no civilized independent nation but 
ourselves, which has not become awakened to the 
necessity of protecting its internalindustry. From 
the Baltic to the Mediterranean, the effort is uni- 
versal, and we cannot, with impunity, disregard 
the admonitions which their examples inculcate. A 
comparison between the condition of France, and 
this country, will illustrate the difference between 
wise and inefficient systems of political economy. 
For more than twenty-five years, France was harass- 
ed by desolating wars, and within five years, she 
was oppressed by foreign armies, excited to acts of 
extortion, by vindictive resentments. Now she sup- 
ports a circulating medium in gold and silver coins, 
her agriculture, arts and manufactures are flourish- 
ing, her commerce is reviving, and both excite the 
jealousy of her neighbors and rivals; her revenue 
exceeds her expenditures, and her taxes are di- 
minishing. Excepting the short period of the last 
war, we have enjoyed peace, and for most of the 
time have supposed ourselves to be prosperous, 
but the acquisitions of which we have boasted for 
twenty years, have vanished, or are invested in un- 
productive property, which is daily diminishing in 
value; our industry is becoming languid; our cur- 
rency consists of notes which are representatives 
of our debts due to banks; even usury is less profita- 
ble than heretofore; our national debt exceeds 
what it did when the present government was first 
organized, including the debt of the revolutionary 
war, and the state debts which were then assumed, 
while our revenue is unequal to our annual expen- 
ses on the most reduced establishment which we 
can make, ) 

No man will deny that this contrast is true, or 
affirm that it is too highly colored, andI deem it my 
indispensable duty to present it to your considera- 
tion, in consequence of the unexpected crisis at 
which our affairs have arrived. Congress are €X- 
clusively vested with powers to regulate commerce 
with foreign nations and between the states, and 
yet find themselves unable to adopt regulations, 
which would protect those industrious pursuits of 
the people, to which they were invited during 4 
period of great difficulty and danger. For want 
of uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy, anc 
in consequence of decisions in the supreme court of 
the United States, local frauds can be committed 
with impunity, and yet no man, whatever may have 
been his previous character and conduct, can, on 
the surrender of all his property, be discharge 
from liability for his debts. Thus it has happened 
practically, that the non-observance of a constitu 
tion, which was designed to protect the rights © 
the people of all the states, and to harmonize their 
institutions, has, in effect, suspended two of the 
most important powers ef government in every 
state, has annihilated many branches of industry, 
indirectly encouraged fraud, and condemned great 
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numbers throughout this extensive country, to 
hopeless poverty and indolence. 

Man, in a solitary and insulated condition, is the 
most defenceless aid wretched being with which 
we are acquainted, but in a state of society, and 
with a mind illuminated by science, he holds domi- 
nion over the earth, the air and the sea, and ren- 
ders all nature tributary to his ease and com- 
fort. The ancient allegories of Prometheus and 
Hercules, are illustrations of the degradations of 
science and human labour, during the early ages of 
mankind, and of the subsequent effects which were 
produced by their emancipation and‘united energy. 
These effects survive in the literature, histories 
and monuments of the microscopic republics of 
Greece, as proofs of the elevation which free states 
may attain, by concord, while their ruins are admo- 
nitory tokens of the fatal consequences of disunion 
and faction. Itis a law of human nature, that man 
never can exert his powers to the injury of his as- 
sociates, Without harm to himself. Seifishness is 
never profitable. 

The preceding observations are not made, under 
the influence of any suspicion that the interests of 
this state, have been particularly neglected, or that 
injuries to us, are meditated from any quarter; en 
the contrary, I believe that we have no reason to be 
dissatisfied with our relative condition, and that 
there is no state in the union to which our citizens 
can migrate, with any prospect of advantage. We, 
at least, are not perplexed with controversies aris- 
ing from any supposed opposition of interests be- 
tween different occupations and professions. Our 
agriculture, commerce and manufaciures, are equal- 
ly depressed, and we perceive that no branch of 
industry can flourish, but in consequence of events 
and measures, which will be beneficial to every 
employment. Our compact population, vicinity to 
the best markets, our fertile soil, flocks and herds, 
our arts and manufactures, the vigor of our insti- 
tutions, the ingenuity, concord and energy of the 
people will, with a divine blessing, sustain us un- 
der any trials, which, in common with our neigh- 
bors, we may be required to endure. We know 
that the world is open before us, and that we can 
sharein any contingent advantages which foreign 
markets may present, and that no export duty or 
burden can be imposed on any of our productions. 
By being required to support ourselves from our 
internal resources, we shall cultivate the republi- 
can virtues of frugality, temperance and honest la- 
bor. Our greatest evil is, that we cannot exert 
our powers of improvement, and sufficiently en- 
courage that enterprize, for which this state has 
long been distinguished. The pressure of the 
times falls heaviest on our least opulent, and upon 
families recently established. These evils are 
greatly to be lamented, and they demand wise 
counsels and a concert of views, to provide every 
redress of which they are susceptible. 

_ There is obviously no method, by which the 
interests of the people of this state can be ad- 
vanced, but by promoting measures tending to in- 
crease, diversify and improve the productive pow- 
€rs of human industry, I have no doubt, that 
Sreat benefit has already resulted from the estab- 
lishment of agricultural societies; but as they have 
been wholly unassisted by public support, their ef- 
forts have been confined to promoting emulation, 
alc to disseminating information, and in these par- 
ticulars, it is just to acknowledge, that the publi. 
“ations in this and the neighboring states, both on 
Scientific and practical subjects, have been highly 


an increasing attention: to the multiplication and 
management of sheep, 1s apparent, and improved 
modes of culture have, in some places, been intro- 
duced;but, though there is generally no defect 
of diligence, it is certain that much of our iabour 
is not directed to the best advantage, owing to a 
want of the latest improvements in agricultural im- 
plements and labour-saving machines. 


Durirs the last year, I obtained information of 


recent discoveries, which are now in active opera- 
tion, both in England and in France, which | re- 


commend to your particular attention. Machines 
have been invented in both countries, by which 
hemp and flax, as taken from the field, can be pre- 
pared for manufacturing, even the finest fabrics, 
and by which the labour, expense and loss occa- 
sioned by water steeping, or dew-rottine, and the 
chymical process of bleaching, are whx,.ly super- 
ceded. The French machines may, it is said, be 
easily constructed, are not expensive, and are even 
of smali bulk. The process by which silky flax is 
obtained, fit for making the finest linen or lace, is 
represented to be extremely simple, and from tes- 
timony taken before a committee of the English 
house of commons in the year 1817, and from their 
report it appears, that upon the estimated quan- 
tity of land devoted to the culture of flax in Great 
Britain and Ireland, the increased quantity of a su- 
perior kind of fibre, which might be obtained by 
diminishing the waste, would, if the machines were 
in general use, furnish annual employment to more | 
than eight hundred thousand persons. 


This discovery, by converting an unprofitable, 
into an advantageous object of husbandry, appears 
to be perfectly adapted to our climate, state of so- 
ciety, and to the supply of our present wants. We 
can no longer supply Europe with articles of food: 
we need little or no instruction in the best modes 
of raising flax; this is known to be the least per- 
ishable of our productions; the supply can there- 
fore be readily accommodated to the demand, 
thereby preserving a steady price, while it may ina 
single season, be renderedas abundant as we can 
desire: we now import nearly all the linen manu- 
factures which we consume. Flax is adapted to a 
great variety of fabrics, from cordage and sail-cloth 
for ships, to paper and fine linen for domestic use. 
All the necessary arts for conducting these manu- 
factures are at present understood and practised. 
The coarser fabrics can be manufactured by ma- 
chinery, which has already been introduced, and is 
now in successful operation in the states otf New 
York, New-Jersey and Pennsylvania: household in- 
dustry would find ample employment in tie <lif- 
ferent kinds of finer fabrics. From the exhibitions 
at ouragricultural meetings, | am certain that many 
of our females possess skill and ingenuity which 
enables them to rival the finest looms of Europe. 
With an increase of the material, this skill woyld 
rapidly disseminate. Ina few years we may fabri- 
cate every kind of article which we now consume; 
afterwards we may supply commerce with excel- 
lent articles for exportation, while for a long time, 
and perhaps forever, this addition to our resources, 
would notinterfere with the manufactures of cotton 
already established. 


Although models of these machines have not yet 
been introduced, and, though precise information 
will doubtless be detained from us, as long as pos- 
sible, yet from the general descriptions which have 
been given, I have no doubt, that if the ingenuity 
of our mechanics could be strongly excited, they 





"seful, ‘The stock of usefal animals is improving, 


would at once be imitated and probably, improved, 
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so that aconsiderable impulse to the industry of 
this state, might be communicated in a single year. 

As all our public funds are derived from a gene- 
Fal tax on the property of the people, and as the 
expediency of innovations, even for the most useful 
purposes, greatly depends on the degree of unani 
mity with which they are seconded by public senti- 
ment, I shall fotbcar expressly to recommend any 
grant from our public income, as at present consti- 
tuted, I however respectfully request you to con- 
sider the expediency of imposing a justly propor- 
tioned excise on the retailers of distilled spirits, 
and of appropriating the proceeds, in aid of volun- 
tary donations, to the encouragement of internal 
improvements. I am convinced that the effects 
would be salutary, and I hope that the measure 
would not be displeasing to any of our constituents. 

1 transit for your consideration, sundry resolu- 
tions of tue state of Maryland, proposing a distri- 
bution to the states, and appropriation of a part of 
the unsold territory of the United States, for the 
support of common schools, colleges and acade- 
mies, to which your co-operation has been invited. 

Itis well known thatthe state of Maryland was 
a very efficient member of the confederacy, by 
which the independence of this country was estab- 
lished, and it is certain, that to the influence of this 
state, the union is greatly indebted for those ces- 
sions of territory by the states, by which dangerous 
collisions of sentiment were happily terminated. 
J therefore recommend a liberal and dispassionate 
review of the subject, and such decision thereon, 
as will best promote harmony, justice and the ge- 
neral interest. - 

I have received from the governor of the state 
of Ohio, a report and resolutions which have been 
adapted by that state, comprising a special request, 
that the opinion of the respective states may be 
expressed upon the matters therein contained. 

lt appears from these papers, that a tax (sup- 
posed to amount to one hundred thousand dollars) 
was imposed upon one of the offices of discount 
and deposit of the bank of the United States, es- 
tablished in Ohio;—that the bank exhibited a bill 
in chancery, before the circuit court of the United 
States, and obtained an injunction directed to the 
officers of the state treasury, prohibiting them from 
collecting the tax, until the rights of the bank 
could be judicially decided;—that, notwithstanding 
this injunction, the state officers proceeded to col 
lect the tax, and to place the money in the state 
treasury, where it still remains;—that in conse- 
quence of the proceedings, the circuit court ad- 
judged that the state officers had committed a con- 
tempt of court, for which a writ of attachment has 
been awarded, the result of which must be deter- 
mined by reason, or by force. 

It isadmitted by the state, that the tax was im- 
posed as a penalty, and doubtless with a design to 
expel the offices of the bank from the state. The 
money has not been appliedto any use. An offer 
is understood to have been made to restore it, upon 
an assurance to be given, by the bank, that the offi- 
ces shall be reduced to an agencv for closing their 
concerns, and that the suits shall be discontinued. 

It may safely be presumed, tnat these proceed. 
ugs have been occasioned, bv the just resentments 
which were excited throughent the United States, 
by the unwise and dishonest measures, which noto- 
riously attended the earlv administrations of the 
bank and several of its offices. As levislative bo- 
dies sometimes act under strong impulses of pas- 
sign, their errors ought to be palliated, and they 
ghould never be imputed, as deliberate wrongs, to 





ee 


the people of a state. The same indulgent con. 
struction is fairly due to the bank, the stockholders 
of which have severely suffered by the folly anq 
fraud of their agents. ‘ise losses of innocent 
sufferers demand public sympathy, and do not 
justify an unnecessary addition to their misfor. 
tunes. If they should occasion discussion, termi. 
nating in misconstructions of the powers of the go. 
vernment itself, the evil would be extended to the 
whole country, andto all the people. Legislators 
are men, and therefore are not infallible. Laws 
may be unwise and improvident, without bein 
unconstitutional; they may be unconstitutional, 
through inadvertence, in some peints, and wise 
and proper in most particulars. Judges are select. 
ed for their presumed wisdom, learning and vir. 
tues; they are disinterested arbiters of the ques. 
tions they decide; they never select the causes 
which are presented for adjudication, but must 
decide every cause, regardless of the rank of the 
parties, or of collateral consequences; they are 
sworn to de equal justice to the poor and to the 
rich, according to the constitutions and laws by 
which they are governed. Neither divine, nor hu. 
man justice are respecters of persons, 

The constitution of the United States, possesses 
every possible claim to the affections of the peo- 
ple, ana if itis suffered to receivela fair construction, 
according to those principles of established law, 
which govern the interpretation of state constitu. 
tions, | am persuaded that the public confidence in 
its administrations, will continue to increase. Every 
indication of a disposition to disparage its mea- 
sures, to stimulate jealousies, and especially to ar- 
ray the power of the state governments in oppo- 
sition to its decisions, is greatly to be lamented, 
As it was devised by a convention composed of 
our wisest and most patriotic citizens, chosen for 
the express purpose of confirming our national 
union; asit was ratified by conventions specially ap- 
pointed to consider its provisions; as it 1s de- 
clared to be the supreme law of the land, para- 
mount to the laws and constitutions of every state; 
as the legislative, executive and judicial authori. 
ties of all the states are bound by their oaths, to 
support its provisions; as al] its authorities and pow- 
ers are derived from, and dependant on the public 
will; and as precise forms have been established for 
peaceably amending any defects which future ex- 
perience may indicate, itis emphatically in reason 
as in law, the consiitulion of the people. 

This people have willed, that the powers of their 
government, shall, for their convenience and secu- 
rity, and to prevent an undue and disproportionate 
concentration at particular points, be apportioned 
to, and exercised by different bodies of men, No 
powers can be exercised differently, or by other 
bodies, except by special appointment. No jeal- 
ousy has been manifested; no counteraction is per- 
mitted; every power is required to revolve in its 
appointed sphere, to preserve, aid and regulate, 
but never to impede the proper movement of any 
other. These powers, and the movements which 
they all produce, are indeed complex, but it is the 
complexity of nature, designed to prevent confu- 
sion and disorder in the separate parts: the whole 
are humble imitations of that wisdom, by which the 
orbits of the heavenly-bodies are confined, by inva 
riable Jaws, to fixed stations in the universe. 

A practical illustration of the federal system of 
our country, may be derived from the institutions 
of this state. Connecticut, is one state, compose 
of more than one hundred.distinct republics: more 
than nine tenths of gll our-public expenses are de- 
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frayed by taxes, which are granted in assemblies of 
the people, convened in their respective towns: 
these taxes are levied and disbursed by officers an- 
nually chosen in the same assemblies; to them, are 
exclusively committed, by far the most interesting 
regulations of society; the superintendance of the 

ublic police, morality and education; the mainten- 
ance and employment of the poor, and the support 
and preservation of roads, bridges, public buildings 
and property of every kind. The towns have been 
subdivided into cities, boroughs, and other civil 
and religicus corporations. The rights of all cor- 

orations are secured by the constitution; towns are 
corporations, and controversies between them are 
decided, in the first instance, by the county courts; 
by far the most usual, and perhaps the most nu- 
merous descriptions of causes, both civil and crimi-. 
nal, are decided by justices of the peace; but all 
causes of every description and amount, may, for 
errorsin law, appearing on the face of the record, 
be transferred to, and finally decided by our high- 
est tribunal of justice. We all know and perceive 
by constant experience, that every statute and 
every decision of our court of errors, affecting the 
rights of any of these jurisdictions, or of any indi- 
yidual, vibrates through the nerves of the whole 
community; we know that the supremacy of the 
jaw and uniformity of decisions are necessary to the 
preservation of order, and to maintain every pert 
of our system inits proper place, and we may in- 
fer, by sure analogies, that the same principles are 
equally necessary tothe continuance of our national 
union, and that the constitution of the United States 
is merely an extension and amplification of the 
principle of the state governments. 

I am sensible that these principles are opposed 
to the doctrines assumed in the report which has 
been adopted by the legislature of Ohio, and that 
contradictory propositions cannot both be true. 
My opinions merely relate to the just moral in- 
fluence of the constitution of the United States, 
and are not intended to deny that it may be sub- 
verted by the physical power of the states. In this 
report it is distinctly asserted, that the U. States 
cannot punish murder, unless it be committed in 
places where they exercise exclusive jurisdiction; 
“that a judge of the federal courts, a marshal, a 
collector of the revenue, a post-master, a member 
of either house of congress, the president or vice 
president, may be murdered, and if the respective 
states refuse to interpose their authority to punish 
the perpetrator, he must escape with impunity.” 
That “the government, though supreme in its 
sphere of action, cannot protect the lives of its 
functionaries, by the punishment of those who may 
assail them;”?—and that, “it can assert no jurisdic- 
tion unless violence be offered to them in their off- 
cial characters, and in the performance of their offi- | 
cial duties.””? To all these assertions it is proper 
to reply, as the judges are said to have replied, 
“that the power to create, implies a power to pre- 
Serve,” and that among various modes of preserva- 
tion, the legislatures of states are enjoined by the 
most solemn sanctions, to enact no such laws, and 
that if enacted, the judges of every description, 
are required, by the same sanctions, to declare 
them unconstitutional and void. 

It is also asserted, that the United States “cannot 
coerce the states to elect senators, or electors of a 
president and vice president,” and “that a combi- 
nation between one half of the states, comprizing 
ne third of the people only, possess the power of 
disorganizing the federal government in all its ma- 


To this, as a fair and direct reply, it may be said, 
that no other than a moral power is contemplated 
in the constitution of the U. States, except in op- 
position to acts of violence, and then only against 
the individuals who become aggressors, 

It is the express duty of the state legislatures, 
to choose senators, and it is one which they cannot 
constitutionally omit to discharge. Occasional va- 
cancies may be supplied by the executive authori- 
ties of the states,—when both these modes prove 
ineffectual, congress may, at any time, provide by 
law, for effecting appointments, by the well dis- 
posed members of state legislatures, though consist- 
ing of a minority of the whole number existing 
at the time. The same obligations on the states, 
and similar provisions for remedies, exist in respect 
to the appointment of electors of a president and 
vice president of the United States. .These and 
other regulations, which congress are empowered, 
by the forms of the constitution to make, are suffi- 
cient to continue the powers of the government, 
and they prove that the federal convention, was 
not unmindful of the evils and dangers which might 
arise from local and temporary factions. 

To the case of asupposed combination of states, 
to disorganize the government, it scarcely need be 
observed, that all such combinations, pre-suppose 
the existence of compacts or agreements between 
states, to effect specified purposes, none of which 
are valid, if made without the consent of congress, 
and if made for purposes of disorganization, they 
must, for that reason be unconstitutional. 

It is not for me to assert, as the state of Ohio has 
done, that the report and resolutions which they 
have transmitted, are fair inferences from the doc- 
trines which were promulgated by the legislatures 
of Kentucky and Virginia in the years 1798 and 
1800; but I may assert, for so impartial history will 
declare, that those doctrines have, at notime, form. 
ed practical rules for the government of any subse- 
quent administration or department, and that the 
principles then announced, if they were ever adopt- 
ed, have been overruled by subsequent decisions, 
in which the great body of the American people 
have acquiesced: that the controversies which they 
attempt to renew, belonged to a generation which 
has passed from the stage of active life; that the 
surviving actors, so far as my knowledge extends, 
are generally reconciled to each other, and concur 
in recommending one system of measures to the 
people, and therefore that the public good requires 
that distinctions should cease, which can produce 
no other eff cts than to perpetuate contention. 

For the purpose of exciting alarm and suspicion, 
an aphorism is quoted in the report, that “words 
are things.” Inthe same sense, calumniesare argu- 
ments, and sophisms are demonstrations. The his- 
tory of all ages, indeed, confirms the melancholy 
truth, that they have been so employed for pur- 
poses of ambition and faction; even the mild reli- 
gion of the Saviour of mankind, has been so ob- 
scured by perverse commentaries and incompre- 
hensible creeds, that sons have been arrayed against 
| their fathers, and the earth drenched with fraternal 
blood; but these consequences only prove, that the 
synthetical inductions, by which theories and sys- 
tems have been usually established, have led to 
false conclusions, and that experience in the com- 
plex relations of society, is the surest guide to truth. 

This sure guide to the legislatures, judges and 
departments of the national and state governments, 
through all the perplexities of rival jurisdictions, 
must, in my opinion, result from a general admis- 
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our regulations, general and local, are parts of one 
system, which are to be expounded and reconciled 
with each other, in the particular cases which arise, 
according to the rules of the common law, as it has 
been adopted and modified in the different states, 
and as it has been, or may be further modified as 
national law, by the constitution and statutes of the 
United States. 

This leading principle is clearly recognized in 
the “act to establish the judicial courts of the Uni- 
ted States,”—which being the first act defining the 
jurisdiction of the federal courts, evinces the opin- 
ions of the founders of the constitution It declares 
«sthat the laws of the several states, except when 
the constitution, treaties, er statutes of the United 
States shall otherwise require or provide, shall be 
regarded as rales of decision in trials at common 
law, in the courts of the United States, in cases 
where they apply.” 

I am sensible that attempts have been made to 
excite great prejudices against the common law, 
as a barbarous system, and a relict of foreign au- 
thority. Vhis law is, however, not otherwise an 
English system, than as our language, which is an 
essential part of our national identity, is the Eng- 
lish language, or than as the laws of nature are 
English, because Newton, their great discoverer, 
was an Englishman. The common law of which I 
speak, has been the law of the American people, in 
every. generation; it is the basis of the institutions 
of every state; its principles were styled the birth- 
right of the people; the attempts of the British go- 
vernment to pervert and abrogate the principles 
-of this law, were the causes of the revolution, and 
they are still the best securities of our rights dnd 
property; our charters, declarations, institutions, 
statutes, and judicial decisions, cannot be under- 
stood without the explanations it affords; though 
sometimes called an unwritten law, its minutest 
rules exist in the most indisputable memorials; law- 
yers in every state, agree in nothing so well, as in 
the maxims by which it is governed, and the extent 
of their learning, and their reverence for-its autho- 
rity, are the only tests by which men estimate their 
science, ability, and professional fidelity. 

The common law has sometimes been represent- 
ed asan arbitrary system, but nothing can be more 
unfoanded than this accusation. It isthe only sys- 
tem which wholly excludes imaginary fancies, the 
pride of opinion and every theory. If strict con- 
structions and consistent decisions are necessary to 
protect constitutions, subordinate authorities and 
personal rights, they can only be obtained by this 
system, which requires facts to be established by 
impartial jurers, and which then applies the law to 
those facts, after a public hearing, excluding the 
caprice and corruption of judges, by the scrutiny 
of a profession, whose duty it is to confine every 
decision to logical inductions from approved pre- 
cedents. The records of the common law are re- 
cords of human experience, and they comprise the 
whole science of analogies and relations, as applied 
to jurisprudence and the administration of justice. 

Constitutions and statutes, as they vary pre-ex- 
isting relations, necessarily effect modifications of 
the common law, and either enlarge or diminish 
pre-existing rights; but it is the object of the com- 
mon law to effect these changes in a gradual man- 
ner, and by rules of construction mest consistent 
with every rule previously established, and with 
the harmony of the entire system. To effect this 
object, judges must survey, in the particular cases 
which they decide, all the relations with which tne 
cases are connected, not for the purpose of accu- 
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mulating authority in any part, but to reconcile, if 


possible, all pre-existing relations with established 
rules of justice and law, and apply the whole ty 


‘the particular decisions which are required. 


The effect of this course. of proceeding, must 
tend to maintain our local customs and subordi. 
nate authorities of every kind. By it, such cus. 
toms have been preserved in England, probably 
from the time of the heptarchy, aud certainly since 
the age of Alfred, notwithstanding the wars, con. 
quests and revolutions, with which that country 
has been afflicted. 

As the constitutions of many of the states were 
formed antecedently to the establishment of the 
natiohal constitution; as those which have been 
formed since, are formed on analageus principles; 
as the distribution of powers to different depart. 
ments is generally the same, as many of the pow. 
ers are concurrent, and are both granted and limit. 
ed, by terms and expressions which are common te 
beth; as the state constitutions which were prior 
in date, had acquired practical constructions, which 
had been recognized as correct interpretations; as 
these interpretations were well known to the fede. 
ral convention which devised the constitution, and 
to the conventions by which it was ratified, the con. 
clusion is irresistible, that the rules of construction 
must be the samein both cases, which rules canbe 
no other than those of the common law. 

Nothing is more certain, than that all our consti. 
tutions were established to secure and extend the 
rigiits of the people. The rights of the family and 
of the village, are the dearest objects of public 
solicitude, and wherever the chain of mutual rela. 


tion and dependence is weakened, there disunion 


begins, and wherever it is broker, there the boun- 
daries of foreign authority commence. It follows, 
of course, that any constructions which render 
similar expressions in the national and state consti. 
tutions, cumulative of the power of state govern- 
ments, and, at the same time, restrictive of the pow 
ers of the national government, necessarily tend to 
destroy the equilibrium which ought to exist, and 
to promote disunion or anarchy. 

No people ever existed to whom union ought to 
be so dear as to the people of America. We have 
become too numerous, and are too widely dispers- 
ed, to remain connected by the fear of foreign cun- 
quest: the very circumstances which facilitate union 
would render civil wars peculiarly disastrous, and 
civil wars would certainly terminate in despotic 
authority over every state. 

Our national constitution exhibits the only at- 
tempt which has ever been made to extend equal 
rights to the people of a great country, and to re- 
strain powerful communities, by the influence oi 
reason, exerted in the mild forms of judicial autho- 
rity. Itis worthy of especial remark, that all the 
amendments to the constitution, except the ele- 
venth, were expressly intended to secure personal 
rights, by terms and expressions which had been 
accurately defined by the common law. The tenth 
article, has indeed been wrested to a different pur 
pose, but its terms are, in my opinion, too explici! 
to be disputed: while it is declaratory of the 
principle, that the powers of the national ané 
state governments ought to be strictly expounde¢ 
in relation to each other, it also enjoins that the 
important powers which are reserved, and of course 
abolished, shall remain with the people. This de- 
claratory assurance is, indeed, by far the most 11 
portant provision in this amendment. The eleventh 
amendment, merely exempts each of the states 
their public character, from any liabilty to suit 
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commenced in law or equity, by citizens of other 
states, or by citizens or subjects of foreign states, 
thereby confiding the duties which they ought to 
e;form towards individyals, and which they can. 
not with impunity omit to discharge, solely to the 
rotection of good faith and honor, which, in re- 
spect to the direct engagements of free states, are 
sufficient securities, ee 

if I could be convinced that these opinions tend- 
edto disparage the dignity, to diminish the influ- 
ence, or to subvert the jast authority of any state, 
or of any department or office, general or local, in 
this nation, I should then consider, the American 
system of government as a maze of irreconcilable 
mysteries, which was impracticable, would end in 
confusion, and soon disappoint the expectations 
which have been formed by the friends of public 
liberty. If this system cannot protect the weak 
against the strong; if it does not rely upon reason 
and law, and not upon force, it is nothing. I can 
see, however, in the doctrines which I have endea- 
yored to explain, no such disastrous tendencies. I 
can perceive, for so truth and candor require or- 
dinary occurrences to be perceived, that legislators, 
with the most ardent attachment to the union, and 
with commendable objects in view, may enact laws, 
which, in whole or in part, will, ona calm review by 
scientific lawyers and learned judges, be found to 
be irreconcilable with the constitution of the Unit- 
ed States, or of a state, which they, are equally 
bound to observe and to reconcile, if possible, with 
each other, and with the statutes and permanent 
institutions of this country. 1 know that the ques- 
tions must arise upon particular controversies, in 
which private rights are concerned, and that the 
decisions will relate to those controversies | alone, 
and that the adjudged points may be revised in 
other causes founded upon different analogies and 
relations, or arising from new statutes or amend- 
ments of our constitutions, and that by this course, 
remedies at law, for every real or even imagined 
wrong, may be secured to individuals, consistently 
(as think) with the dignity and rights of every 
department and authority. True dignity neither 
consists in claims of infallibility, nor to exemptions 
from the supremacy of the laws. 

It is asserted in the report, that “the government 
of the union was not instituted to protect individual 
rights or to redress individual wrongs.” ‘That the 
decisions of the federal courts tend to draw within 
their jurisdiction the whole law of contracts, and 
to invest the government with the administration 
of criminal justice, which, it is said, «sis already at- 
tempted in the provision for punishing those who 
counterfeit the notes of the bank.” 

These declarations render it necessary that the 
manner in which a rightful jurisdiction may be ac- 
quired in particular cases, although the right of ge- 
nerallegislation over the subjects to which the cases 
relate, remains unimpaired with the state govern- 
ments, should be briefly explained. Among many 
illustrations which might be made, it is sufficient to 
state, that no powerismore clearly granted to the U. 
States, than that of creating a revenue by duties on 
imports. These duties have hitherte been secured 
by the bonds of the the importers of merchandise 
and their sureties, and in pursuance of a privilege 
commonly asserted by governments, the United 
States have, by law, reserved to themselves the 
right of being paid in preference to other credit- 
ors, notwithstanding the insolvency of their debt- 
ors, and a transfer of their property to assignees, 
They have, also, on the payment of the bonds, sé- 
cured the same privilege to sureties and executors. 








But, although this has been done by the United 
States, it is certain, that no power is more clearly 
or more exclusively vested in the state govern- 
ments, than that of determining, by general rules, 
the tenures of real estates, as well asthe rules and 
forms by which every kind of property may be 
estimated And transferred. 

It is not easy to state any question arising under 
the law of contract, or to the laws relating to 


tenures, or to the rules of conveyance or transfer, 


which may not arise upon the settlement of a reve- 
nue bond. The cause of action is clearly within 
the federal jurisdiction; and yet the rules of deci- 
sion which relate to a just application of the pro- 
perty, as clearly require an accurate enquiry into 
the effect of the Jaws and decisions of state juris. 
dictions; and different rules may be found applica. 
ble to bonds of the same tenor, when they are se- 
cured by property lying in different states, In such 
cases, and although the forum of adjudication may 
be different from that provided in other cases, yet 
as the rules of decision will be precisely such as 
the states have established in analogous cases, they 


will have no right to complain of any diminution of 


their political power. 

As all possible cumbinations of rights and inte- 
rests cannot be foreseen, an important question of 
constitutional Jaw may be imagined to arise on a 
trial before a justice of the peace in this state. His 
decision, it is well known, may be affirmed or re- 
versed by the supreme court of errors, and afier- 
wards the decision of the justice may be affirmed 
by the supreme court of the United States, yet it is 
impossible to perceive how any of these decisions 
would increase or diminish the'power, or disturb or 
displace either of these jurisdictions in relation to 
each other, or in the least disparage the dignity of 
the legislature of this state. The whole of the 
proceedings might exhibit nothing more than an 
ordinary case of a diversity of opinion on a doubt- 
ful question of law, which had been judicially de- 
cided in the court of dernier resort. Such a case 
may, however, be imagined as would afford a fit 
illustration of the peculiar moral excellence of our 
system of national government, in the protection 
of an humble individual against the exercise of ille- 
gal and unconstitutional power. 

In regard to the rights of the bank of the United 
States, which have elicited these enquiries, I cannot 
entertain a doubt, that it is within the delegated 
powers of the national and state governments, at 
their discretion, and in relation to any objects with- 
in the spheres of their delegated authority, to ef- 
fect combinations of private with public interests, 
thereby more efficaciously to promote the public 
good, which is the great object of all legislation. 
To withdraw this power from our system of go- 
vernment, would be to deny to it the most active 
and efficient agents which the ingenuity of man 
has yet devised for effecting purposes, greatly 
transcending the faculties and resources of indi- 
viduals, extending beyond the duration of the 
transitory life of man, and which, although conser- 
vative of private interests, are, when wisely em- 
ployed, the most certain indications of civilization 
and public prosperity. All these advantages may 


,be derived from acts of incorporation, and if they 


are not concurrent powers, granted both to the 
national and state governments, within the limits 
and for the purposes I have named, I can perceive 
no principle by which they can be exercised by 
either. 

It will, in my opinion, be no just objection to 
urge that this power may be greatly abused. ‘his 
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I readily admit, but it is as probable that abuses 
will happen in the administration of the state, as of 
the national government, and in the exercise of our 
cultivated natural faculties, as in either of the other 
cases; and if this be true, the objection will equally 
conclude against improvements of every kind. It 
seems to be a law of nature, that every faculty may 
be rendered mischievous, nearly in the same pro- 
portion, as it is capable of being rendered useful. 

As little will it avail, asan objection, to form dis- 
tinctions between public and private corporations; 
for both must depend on the constitutional power 
to incorporate, in any instance which can be speci- 

fied, and on the utility of the establishments propo- 
sed to be erected. Nor is the objection of more 
importance, that the power is incapable of any pre- 
cise definition or limitation at this time, otherwise 
than as all the powers of government are defined 
and limited: for who is so vain as to attempt to 
foretell all the offices which it may become proper 
to establish, or how far the inventions, wealth and 
enterprize of individuals may, hereafter, be render- 
ed conducive to public economy and advantage. 

The preceding observations lead to the true 
and only enquiries, which directly relate to the 
present question. 

Congress are expressly authorized “to lay and 
collect duties, imposts and excises: to pay the debts, 
and provide for the common defence and general 
welfare of the United States.” 

“To borrow money on the credit of the United 
States.” : 

‘To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and 


te 


the dividends amount to an average sum of six per 
cent. annually, a yearly profit of seventy thousand 
dollars willaccrue to the treasury, besides any con- 
tingent advantages which may arise from a sale of 
the public shares above par. The bank has more. 
over assumed an obligation to discharge, gratui- 
tously, the duties of commissioners of loans in every 
state, whenever required by law. This has reliey. 
ed the treasury from an annual charge of about 
twenty-five thousand dollars, and one which, there 
is to much reason to fear, would have increased, 
The bank has also engaged, on the requisition of 
the secretary of the treasury, to grant ‘the neces. 
sary facilities for transferring the public funds from 
place to place within the United States, and for 
distributing the same, in payment of the public cre. 
ditors, without charging commissions, or claiming 
any allowance on account of the difference of ex. 
change.” This enragement may occasionally be 
burdensome to the bank, but no one is more valua. 
ble to the people, from its tendency to encourage 
intercourse between all the states, and to no state 
is it more important, from its effects in equalizing 
the current rate of exchange, than to the state of 
Ohio itself. ‘he lake and navigable rivers, by 
which that state is surrounded; its central situation; 
its connections with the older states; its facilities of 
communication with our unsettled territories, and 
with the best channel] through which gold and sil- 
ver can be introduced into our country; the charac- 
ter of its population; its superior advantages for 
establishing arts and manufactures, which can ne- 
ver thrive where the standard of value is not steady 
and uniform-—all these ought to'be motives of ines. 





among the severalstates, and with the indian tribes.” 
“To coin money, regulate the value thereof and 
of foreign coin.” 


‘To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting | 


the securities and current coin of the United 


States.” ° 
«And to make all laws which shall be necessary 


and proper for carrying into execution the fore- 
going powers.’ 


To the state governments, the powers are as ex- | 


pressly denied, either “to coin money; emit bills of 
credit; make any thing but gold and silver coin a 
tender in payment of debts; pass any ex-post facto 
law, or law imparing the obligation of contracts;” 
or “to lay any duties on imports or exports, except 
what may be absolutely necessary for executing 
their inspection laws.” 


In the exercise of the powers which are granted, 
and with relation to the duties which are enjoined 
upon congress, they have availed themselves of the 
wealth and industry of individuals, and have incor- 
porated a bank, with the well known powers and 
privileges which have been frequently granted by 
the state governments, to similar institutions, Ex- 

ress authority has been granted to this bank, “to 
establish offices of discount and deposite, whereso- 
ever they shall think fit, within the United States 
or the territories thereof:” and in any state, in 
which two thousand shares of the capital stock 
are owned, upon the requisition of the legislature 
thereof, congress may, by law, compel the bank | 
to establish such an office therein. 


In consideration of the privileges secured to this 
corporation, until the year 1836, they have paid, 
and are to pay one million five hundred thousand 
dollars, into the treasury of the union. The Uni- 
ted States are moreover interested in the capital 
stock, to the amount of seven millions of dollars, 
secured on a capital bearing interest at five per 


| timable value to the central states, which imperi- 
lously require, that this engagement of the bank 
| should never be relinquished nor impaired. 

I have not, nor have I ever had, any interest in 
this question, otherwise than asa friend to the rights 
and interests which are common to every citizen, 
It is now submitted to candid men to declare, 
whether, upon the facts which have been exhibited, 
the power of incorporating a bank, to aid the fiscal 
| Operations of the national government, can be de- 
nied to be constitutional, while the same power is 
habitually exercised by the state governments, Jt 
will not be claimed, that the bank may constitution- 
ally exist in one state, and be lawfully expelled from 
another; for nothing is more certain, than that con- 
tradictory and repugnant powers cannot co-exist. 
Wise men will consider whether it is politic to ex- 
pel capital from a place to which it is attracted by 
motives of private interest, and just men will re- 
flect, whether the burdens which were attached to 
the grant of incorporation, do not, in law and in 
equity, exchide the right to impose other burdens, 
unless congress should, as they have heretofore 
done, impose uniform duties on this, and all other 
similar institutions, 

The act of the state ‘of Ohio, being penal, and 
designed to prevent the existence of, or to expel 
the offices ef the bank from the state, is liable to 
objections of a peculiar nature, not affecting the 
general question. If this question was ever 50 
doubtfi'l, yet being one of right, it could only be 
decided by the judicial department, and the judges 
cannot refrain from deciding all such questions, re- 
gardless ofconsequences, It is therefore my OP! 
nion, that, by disobeying the injunction, which was 
issued by the circuit court of the United States, and 
which was merely intended to suspend the exect- 
tion of the state law, until a judicial enquiry an 
decision could be made, the officers of the state 








cent. upon which no advance has been made. If} 


committed a political error, for which they are Just 
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ly amenable, in the usual course of judicial proceed- | 
in 


Fhe circumstances of this country, oceasioned, in 
eat measure, by diversities of opinions, and by 
the prolonged debates which, for many years, and 
on many important subjects, have arisen in con- 
ress respecting their constitutional powers; the 
dangerous divisions and enormous expenses which 
they have produced, and the signal displays of in- 
efficacy which have been recently exhibited; my 
respect for the request expressed by the state of 
Ohio; the apprehensions I feel, that anti-social 
principles have, for some time, been extending be- 
tween several of the states, and the obligations I 
have assumed, to support the constitution of the 
United States, equally with that of this state, have 
induced me to enter upon enquiries which, I hope, 
will assist your deliberations on the subject now 
submitted to your consideration. In the free ex- 
pression of my opinions I have sincerely endea- 
voured to avoid just causes of offence, to any one 
who entertains sentiments differing from my own. 
But my individual opinions, are those only which 
ican be induced to declare. It is in the faculties 
of reason and of speech alone, that man is ahumble 
image of his Divine Creator, and when these are 
perverted to serve the purposes of insincerity, they 
become worse than useless. It affords a truly sub- 
lime subject of contemplation that questions, which 
affect the political powers of great communities, 
and the personal rights of individuals throughout 
an extensive country, can yet be calmly referred 
to the dicisions of the human understanding, and 
the triumph of reason will be complete, if we shall 
be found capable of consenting, that all such ques- 


a 


tions shall be governed by the dicisions of estab-| § 


lished laws, under the controlling influence of the 
blic will, as it may be expressed according to the 
forms of the constitution. 
OLIVER WOLCOTT. 


General Assembly, 
May Session A. D. 1821. 








Foreign Articles. 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, 

The house of commons consists of about 600 
members—on a question lately taken about reform, 
only 98 were present, of whom 43 voted for and 
55 against the motion. The coronation is said to 
be fixed for the 12th of June: the robes will cost 
20,0002. ot which 11,000 falls to the furrier’s share 
—the black spots upon them have required 26,000 
Astracan lambs’ feet! Considerable quantities of 
gold were arriving in England from the United 
States--(and we expect soon to be nearly stripped 
of this precious metal, after which the export of 
silver will follow.] There have been some distur- 
bances in Scotland, in consequence of the tenantry 
of certain districts being ordered to leave their 
humble homes, not knowing whither to go—they 
were reconciled by the aid of the military. The 
“Catholic relief bill’? was rejected in the house of 
lords on the 17th of April, by a majority 39. The 
queen is preparing to hold a drawing room. In 
consequence of the intended visit of the king to 
freland, lodgings in Dublin had risen 30 per cent. 
A number of new ships of war are about to be put 
on the stocks. 

FRANCE. 

There is a variety of reports of a disaffected spirit 
Manifesting itself in various places. The tri-color- 
ed cockade has appeared several times, and caused 


The king issued a decree on the second of last 
month, suppressing the faculty of law at Grenoble. 
The reason assigned for this measure, in the decree 
itself, is, that several of the law students at Greno- 
ble have constantly taken part in all the troubles 
and mobs which have displayed the ensigns of re- 
bellion in that city, and that the efforts to pre- 
vent a repetition of these disorders have hitherto 
proved insufficient. 
The New York Gazette says— 
A Paris paper, the “Constitutionel,” one of the 
opposition journals, has the following interesting 
paragragh under the date of the 5th of April, evi- 
dently inserted by order of the present « Censure.” 
“M. Albert Gallatin, envoy extraordinary and 
minister plenipotentiary of the United States of 
North America, has presented to the king, in a pri- 
vate audience, the answer of his goverment to the 
notification of the birth of his royal highness the 
duke of Borceaux.” [We should like to see a copy 
of it. ] 

SPAIN. 
The army is rapidly recruiting—perhaps the 
cortes expect the performance of some holy act 
against the rights of humanity by the “holy alli- 
ance.” The occurrences in Piedmont were re- 
ceived with discharges of artillery and a general 
illumination at Madrid. It is proposed to post- 
pone the law prohibiting the importation of grain. 
There was a report at Vienna that the [addi- 
tional) Austrian army collecting in Italy, was de- 
signed to act against Spain! 

We do not fully understand the nature of the late 
conspiracy against the constitutionin Spain, nor is 
it very interesting, as the design was defeated. It 
oes to shew the existence of dangerous parties 
to the public repose; but we trust that the vigi- 
lance of the cortes and the good sense of the peo- 
ple, will preserve the liberties of Spain. There 
appears also to be some partial risings in favor of 
“religion and the king”—but they do not amount to 
much. 

PORTUGAL. 

The late proclamation of the king, at Rio Janeiro, 
announces his design to return to Portugal. The 
London papers give us some reason to believe that 
this resolution has been adopted at the instance of 
the “Holy Alliance,” which is probably pledged to 
replace him in the enjoyment of his just righes to 
despotic power! 

‘The Portuguese cortes have abolished all pen- 
sions, gratuities, perquisites, &c. which are not 
established by laws or decrees. They have also 
directed the regency to reduce the public expen- 
diture as far as possible. 

The people of the island of St. Michael have 
elected deputies to the cortes, and suspended the 
functions of the governor because he refused to 
agree to their wishes. 

THE TWO SICILIES. 

It is announced that the king has returned to his 
capital, amidst the acclamations of his people! It 
appears that 150,000 men were under arms to op- 
pose the Austrians, and they did nothing. 10,000 
Austrian troops are to remain in Naples—the rest 
will be distributed in the different fortresses. Ma- 
ny of the chiefs of the revolutionary party have 
}left the country for Spain, &c. Some arrests had 
been made, and the Carbonari yet appear to be 
feared in several parts of Italyand Germany. We 
have a variety of official papers relative to the sar- 
render of Naples to the Austrians—it is sufficient 
to say that the subjugation is complete. General 





feat alarm! 


| Pepe has arrived at Barcelona. An edict has isstred 
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against secret societies. The French papers state 
that the prince of Hesse Hombourg has been ap- 
pointed governor of Naples! The real cause of the} 
common defection of the people to the constitu- 
tional system does not appear to be as yet clearly} 
understood-—-but this 1s certain, that a mighty act| 
of treason against the rights of men and of nations 
has been committed. ; 

A letter inserted in the Milan Gazette, states} 
that the total loss of the Austrians, in the campaign 
against Naples, was seven killed and fifty wounded! 
Not an Austrian was taken prisoner. 

The reader can judge of the conduct of the Nea- 
politan troops, and the encouragement their ofh- 
cers had toe continue the contest, by the following. 
General Carrascosa says, in a letter giving an ac- 
count of the defection of the troops: 

«Gen, Filangieri informed me, that his brigade 
was in a state of complete disunion; that the soldiers 
fired on their officers and more particularly on 
himself. At the same time I received a report 
from general Costa, who had experienced a similar 
occurrence at Sessa. While I was lamenting these 
evets, I heard at a short distance a brisk fire of 
musketry, and learned that it proceeded from five 
battalions of the first division, who were firing on 
their officers. Immediately after, my head quar- 
ters, and those of general Ambrosio, were attacked 
by those rufhans. Gen. Ambrosio was saved by a 
company of faithful sappers. I was protected by 
20 gendarmes; they fired on the_soldiers, who, as 
cowardly as perfidious, immediately dispersed 
through the country.” 

Gen. Pepe. The London Courier of April 20th, 
publishes the following passages from a letter of 
gen. Pepe to the Neapolitan nation, written ante- 
rior to his departure from the Neapolitan territory. 
It was sent from Paris in manuscript, to the editor 
of the Courier, who affects to doubt its authenti- 
city: 

Nespotitaual I am almost ashamed to call you 
countrymen, afterall you have done and all! hare 
suffered. Ihave no language to express the de- 
testation in which | hold the conduct of those who 
have guided your councils in the late eventful pe- 
riod, or the disgust I feel at the baseness of your 
conduct on every occasion when the enemy made 
his appearance. You fled, you deserted, you sub 
mitted, and submitted upon the terms of the con- 
queror; and this, too, in the face of all your pro- 
testations, of all your pretended enthusiasm for 
liberty and independence. 

‘Had you made a stand when resistance was so 
possible, and victory so probable, how different 
would have been your situation and mine—how 
different the situation of the civilized world? The 
flame of liberty would have spread from the pe- 
ninsula of Italy into the north, and those very go- 
vernments that were the means of your subjuga- 
tion, might themselves have been compelled to 
grant a ccnstitution to their subjects. It is not 1} 
only who am disappointed; it is all mankind—all 
men who have a spark of generosity in their bo- 
soms; and, let me add that, even among yourselves, 

‘1 know there are many who bitterly grieve over 
past events, that never can be remedied or recalled. 
The opportunity is past, and all Europe thrown a 
century back in the acquisition of freedom, by your 
treachery and pusillanimity. | 

“That Tam an exile is nothing. Iamcontent to, 
suffer, and would gladly suffer much more, could I 
benefit that landin which Lwasborn. I have done 
my duty, and that is alone the consolation that is 





left me.” 
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Address of the national parliament to the king, 

Sire—Permit us to express to your majesty our 
profound sorrow, produced by circumstances of 
which, at least, the principal are known to you. 
We lived in peace amidst our household gods, ang 
the 2d of July did not remove us from them. Your 
majesty thought we might. be drawn aside, ang 
through the medium of your august son, you con. 
voked the elective assemblies, and thereby caused 
our nomination. Your majesty supplied the for. 
mula for our powers, and thus prescribed the ba. 
sis of our oaths. In performing our duties, we, 
therefore, never could imagine that we were act. 
ing otherwise than consistently with your wishes 
and the desires of the people. Your majesty de. 
parted for the congress of Laybach, having vouch. 
safed to accept the mission of preserving for us our 
existing state. But in the documents that came 
from that quarter, your majesty clearly expressed 
the painful situation, and the difficult circumstan- 
ces in which you were placed, when you found that 
you were not able to alter the resolutions of your 
high allies. Recollecting the previous assurances 
of your majesty, which we and the prince regent 
had received from your own lips, we were induced 
to believe, that any declaration of a contrary nature 
must be made by you ina state of constraint. 

Meanwhile a proclamation was circulated in your 
royal name, which held forth the idea that your 
majesty was at liberty, and yet that you disapproved 
the system which was founded by yourself. We 
likewise learned that your majesty is now in Flo. 
rence, and that you intend to proceed to Rome. 
Cotemporanéously with these facts, we beheld a 
great army passing our frontiers and threatening 
all that is most dear to us. 

Sire! Your majesty’s wishes have always been 
dear to the nation; but if your name was pronounce. 
ed with more particular veneration and affection, 
it was precisely at the time when you were pleased 
to establish a constitution for us.—AlIl our measures, 
all our acts, have accordingly borne the impression 
of the most ardent love for your majesty. We 
have exercised no privileges, except within the 

limits, and according to the modes which your ma- 
jesty prescribed, 

If your majesty now thinks it our duty to depart 
in any respect from the system you once followed, 
be pleased to reappear amidst your people—to dis- 
close your real intentions in the bosom of your fami- 
ly to hasten to declare with paternal kindness the 
meliorations which, in the opinion of your majesty, 
our present situation may require. Your people, 
© Sire, will be satisfied by maintaining with your 
majesty that just and noble harmony with which 
they have been constantly honored, and which haa 
by them always been made a duty. But let not 
strangers interpose between the nation and its chief. 
Let it not be said that their presence is necessary te 
enforce obedience, attachment and fidelity towards 
a monarch from a people who love and respect 
him. Let not ourlaws be disgraced either with the 
blood of our enemies or of our brethren. In’ 
word, let your majesty’s throne have with it the 
hearts of your own subjects, and not seek for suppor 
from the swords of invaders. 

We confide, sire, these loyal wishes to that same 
God who witnessed our reciprocal engagements, 
who knows our pure intentions, and your paternal 
solicitude. We doubt not, that your majesty’s be- 
nevolent heart is disposed to share and give effica- 
cy to these wishes. We may then still venture to 


hope, that your glory, our honor, and the natio 
felicity would be the certain results 
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Your majesty may, in the mean time, be assured, 

that whatever we have done, or may do, shall be 

always conformable to the sentiments we have ex- 

pressed, which are also those of your majesty. 
SARDINIA TERRITORIES. 

Invasion ef Piedmont. A London paper of the 
17th April says—At a late hour lust night we re: 
ceived advices from Turin and from Cuambery. In 
the evening of the 9th inst. the following declara- 
tion, announcing the termination of the functions 
of the previsional junto, was posted up in the streets 
of Turin: 

The provisional junta to the citizens. 

The troops commanded by couut de Latour, in 
conjunction with the Austrians troops,are approach- 
ing the capital. The junta, which has employed 
itself with success in the preservation of the pub- 
lic peace, and in guarding against the evils of an- 
archy and civil war, now contides the care of good 
order, and tranquillity of the city, to the municipal 
authorities. The inhabitants are informed, for 
their satisfaction, that the citadel is delivered over 
to the national guard. Given at Turin, April 9, 1821. 

(Signed) MaRENTINI, president. 

Our advices from Chambery are of the 10th, one 
day later than from the capital of Piedmont. On 
that day an estaffette arived from Turin, with the 
following letter to count Andezeno, governor of 
Savoy, copies of which were immediately affixed, 
by his order, in different parts of the city. It will 
be observed that this letter, having neither date 
nor signature, affords no clue to the source from 
whence it was communicated to count Andezeno. 

The number of the rebels was 5000. Yesterday 
‘the Sth) the Austrians entered the Piedmontese 
¢erritory, and encountered the rebels in front No 
vura, A single regiment of Hulans proved suffi- 
cient to disperse this troop, which appears to have 
been incapable of making a stand, which perfectly 
exposes the state of anarchy that subsisted among 
them. In one hour the citadel of Turin will be 
evacuated; the junta is dissolved, and every thing 
announces that in three days the royal authority 

will be re-established in the whole of Piedmont, as 
ithas been preserved in Savoy, count Andezeno, 
by your wisdom and firmness. Atrue copy. 
ANDEZENO, 

Chambery, April 10, 1821. 

SWIZERLAND. 

The Swiss cantons, to protect their territory from 
violation, propose increasing their army to 68,000 
men. 

DENMARK. 

In the Danish kingdom there are, according to 
professor Olufsen’s Statistical View, 1,630,000 inha- 
hitants on 964 square miles; a population that he af- 
firms might be extended to 2,200,000, or 2,300,000. 
Among these 1,630,000, there are 56,000 paupers, 
or every twenty-fourth person; and Copenhagen and 
Altona alone contain 12,000 of these latter, 

RUSSIA, 

The emperor Alexander was expected to arrive 
at Warsaw about the middle of April, on his way 
to St. Petersburg. 

TURKEY. ' 

The rising of the Greeks in this empire, now 
claims a large share of the public attention. We 


published in our last the high-spirited address of 


their leader, prince Ypsilanti. The general popu- 
lation of Moldavia and Wallachia seems to be in a 
State of insurrection; in the mean time, the people 
of the isle of Candia have refused to pay the extra. 
ordinary tribute, and are arrayed in opposition at 





the pacha of Janina not only maintains his ground 

but grows stronger and stronger. It is said that 

30,0U0 men were already enrolled under the ban- 

ners of Ypsilanti. Some fighting appears-to. have 

taken place, but the accounts are indistinct and un- 

certain. The Porte is greatly alarmed—but an 

idea is entertained that it will not comport with the 

views of Russia and Austria to see an independent 

Greek empire established, and that they will inter- 

fere to end the struggle, in confidence of adding 

some of the provinces to their own possessions ata 

future day. A number of Russian officers, cngaged 

in this illegitimate opposition to the ‘Turks, iiave 

been dismissed from the service of the great /egiti- 

mate Alexander: but, on the other hand, he is said 

secretly to encourage the turmoil that he may come 

in to seééle it, for which he has an army at hand; an 

Austrian “army of observation” is also advancing 

towards the ‘urkish frontier. Jassy is the head 

quarters of the revolutionists, and certain standards 

have been consecrated there with much ceremony. 

The Greek cockade is black and red, Though 

Servia some time since wrested from the Porte 

many valuable privileges, the disposition to throw 

off the yoke altogether is said to prevail; and Bul- 

gauria, one of the most important provinces of the 

empire, is agitated, These things are attributed 

to the influence of secret societies, and the plan 

of a general rising appears to extend through all 
the parts of ancient Greece among the members 
of the Greek church. The Russians have the 
same religion, and it is expected that many volun- 
teers will join them without consulting the views 
of their emperor. Some of the Turks in the seats 
of insurrection, have taken refuge in the territo- 
ries of Russia and Austria—the pacha of Belgrade 
Was among those who retired. ‘The contest will 
probably be Christian against Turk, and may extend 
to every part of the Ottoman empire in Europe, 
and the Porte has also a bad understanding with 
his chief in Egypt, Mahomet Ali, an enlightened 
man, whose power he has vainly attempted to put 
down, It is probable that important events will 
grow out of these things—yet the whole matter 
may end in the sending of a few waggon loads of 
men’s heads to Constantinople to adorn the walls of 
the seraglio. 

EGYPT. 

Two ships of thirty guns each, belonging to the 
Pacha of Egypt, from Alexandria for London, lacen 
with faxseed, lately touched at Gibraltar, and fired 
salutes. 

EAST INDIES. 
A war has broken out between Birmah and Siam, 
two powerful countries beyond the Ganges. A large 
army from the former was advancing on the capital 
of the latter. 
CURA. 

John Warner, Esq. commercial agent of the 
United States, recently arrived at Havana at 
which place a proclamation has been issued order- 
ing the equipment of 25,000 men as a national 
guard, What the intention of this proceeding 1s, 
we cannot guess. 

Three ships of war, having 55 vessels under con- 
voy, lately sailed trom Havana for Cadiz. It was 
thought to be the richest fieet that ever left that 
place; the cargoes of specie, sugar, coffee, cochi- 





dollars! 
‘ MEXICO, 
A person calling himself “Don Joseph Felix 
Trespelacios, lieutenant general of the Mexican 
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neal, &c. being valued at one hundred millions of 
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lished at Texas,” has addressed the “patriots,” cal- 
ling upon them to come forward and maintain their 
liberties, &c. We have been amused with many 
things of this sort from that quarter. It however, 
appears that the political state of Mexico, general- 
ly, is unsettled, and that Iturbide is still at the head 
of a considerable force aiming at a separation from 
Spain, though it is stated he was closely pressed by 
troops sent from the capital by the vice-roy un- 
der general Linan and others. The vice-roy is al- 
ways surrounded with a guard of 1000 men; and 
even in the city of Mexico the idea of indepen- 
dence is fashionable. There is some notice of a 
«national congress held in the south”—but we know 
nothing more of it. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

An article under the Lima head, and dated Feb. 
7, says—“the necessities of the government, to 
maintain tranquility, render it necessary to arm 
1500 negro slaves. The momentthey are enrolled, 
they shall be deemed free, and shall not forfeit 
their freedom, unless in case of desertion.” 

There is a strong report that the Chilian forces 
are in possession of Lima, Callao, &c. 








CHRONICLE, 


The Congress frigate, captain Henley, arrived at 
Norfolk on ‘Tuesday evening last, after 44 days pas- 
sage from Rio Janeiro. Among the passengers are 
gen. Sumpter, minister of the United States to Rio 
Janeiro, and family. The officers and crew are all 
in good health, with the exception of 15 persons— 
but in the space of a few months, 73 of their num- 
ber died of the cholera morbus and dysentery; 
among them lieut. Nichols, of the marines, aud 
bgatswain Pickens. 

The state of things at Rio Janeiro was unsettled. 
A small fleet was in readiness to carry the king, 
&c. to Portugal—Don Pedro was to be left in charge 
of the government. The city was filled with troops 
shouting for a constitution, apparently without un- 
derstanding what they wanted. 

The naval court of enquiry, in the case of com. 
Barron, sitting at New-York. has adjourned to the 
6th of July, to allow time for obtaining certain tes- 
timony. 

Died, on the 11th April, in Orange county, N. C. 
the venerable Mr. Daniel May, aged 99 years, a 
faithful soldier in the revolutionary war. when 
more than 60 years old. He was the father of 16 
children, had 187 grand children and 84 greut 
grand children, at the time of his decease. 

New-York, The question of a convention or no 
convention, to amend the constitution of this state, 
has been decided in the affirmative by a great majo- 
rity—for it 109,346 votes, against it 34,901. 

New York-city. The debts of the corporation 
are said to amount to 1,500,000 dollars, and the an- 
nual expenses to be about 700,000. A city like 
this which has risen so rapidly, and is still rising— 
and aiming at a first rank among the cities of the 
world, being now, perhaps, second only to London 
for her commerce, should not be niggardly of ex- 
penditures for the benefit of posterity. If improve- 
ments are judiciously made, they must be cheaply 
made, in the estimation of those who look to fu- 
turity. The sum of 100,000 dollars expended in 
Baltimore thirty years ago by the corporation, 
would probably have saved a million that has been 
expended, and several other millions, it may be, 
that will be required, if we should continue to in- 
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crease in population as we have done, for thirty 
years more; though within three years past, our 
population has very considerably declined. 


Banking! The Steubenville Herald informs ys 
that the Columbana bank at New Lisbon, O whose 
bills are quoted in that state at thirty-three per cent, 
below par, has declared a dividend of profits for the 
last six months! This isshamefully impudent. We 
thought that the day of such things had gone by, 

The western waters. The frequency of intercourse 
and quantity of travellers through the great arte. 


the steam boat Tennessee, which left New-Orleans 
for Louisville on the 15th April, had 200 passengers, 
besides a full cargo of goods. 


Three steam boats regularly ply between Pitts. 
burg and Louisville-—they make the trip down in 
four days, and returnin ten. The distance is 620 
miles. An arrangement has taken place so that 2 
boat will leave Pittsburg every week. 


Explosion. The boiler of the steam boat Genera! 
Robertson, on her way down the Cumberland river, 
burst on the 16th April, by which eight or nine per- 
sons were instantly killed, or soon after died of the 
wounds they received. So gréat was the force of 
the explosion, that one side of the upper works of 
the boat was carried away! 


Philadelphia, May 19. Yesterday the officers and 
crew of the Artigas privateer “Valienti Guaricuru,” 
sent to this port from Martinique in the French cor. 
vette Egerie, on a charge of piracy, were brought 
up before the circuit court of the United States, by 
writ of habeas corpus. After an examination of the 
witnesses, and hearing counsel, the court discharg- 
ed all the officers and seamen, except the captain, 
on the ground of a want of evidence to justify the 
charge of piracy against them. The captain was re- 
manded to prison for trial at the next term in Oc- 
tober, and three of the men retained as witnesses. 


GOVERNMENT OF Fioripa. We havealready an- 
nounced the appointment of general Jackson to 
the office of governor of West and East Florida. 
We are enabled to announce the following addi- 
tional appointments connected with the govern: 
ment of that territory, and the collection of the 
revenue theiein: 


Elijius Fromentin, of Louisiana, to be judge of 
the United States for West Florida. 

Wiliam P. Du Val, of Kentucky, to be judge of 
the United States for East Florida. 

Wm. G. D. Worthington, of Maryland, be secre- 
tary of East Florida, to reside at St. Augustine. 

George Walton, of Georgia, to be secretary of 
West Florida. 

Alexander Anderson, of Tennessee, to be attor- 
ney of the United States for West Florida. 

James G. Forbes, of New-York, to be marshal of 
the United States for West Florida. 

Alexander Scott, of the District of Columbia, te 
be collector of customs for the port of Pensacola. 

Mark Harden, of North Carolina, to be collector 
for the port of St. Marks. 

John Rodman, of New-York, to be collector at 
St. Augustine. 

William S. Smith, to be naval officer for the port 
of Pensacola. 

Charles Jenkins, to be surveyor and inspector of 
the revenue for the same port. 

Richard S. Hackley, to be surveyor and inspector 





at St. Augustine.—- Wat. Int. 
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